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on the subject ; and self-laudation, without any 
universally acknowledged diploma to back it, is 
precisely the thing that a true artist would in- 
stinctively shrink from. 

A guaranteed certificate, granted on examin- 
ation by a competent body, is therefore what all 
interested in the progress of healthy art should 
desire. In advocating this, however, we have 
not the slightest desire to interfere with the 
position of those who live by teaching music. On 
the contrary, we admire and sympathize with the 
many who work earnestly — and too often, we fear, 
hopelessly — in this, as in all other honest avoca- 
tions ; but we would wish that the accredited 
teachers should be known to the public ; and 
that all should thus have the power of seeking the 
services of those who accorded with their means 
or desires. It will be unnecessary to prove how 
important such a mark of distinction is to the 
teacher. Have we not "Royal Academy of 
Music " placed after many names, even when, if 
a certificate were asked for, none could be shown ? 

Do we not see " pupil of Mr. ," if in any 

case it can be proved that lessons have been 
taken of him ? And are not these unerring signs 
that where a diploma cannot be procured, the 
advertiser will endeavour to confer one upon 
himself? Granted, then, that some recognised 
mark of distinction is due to the student who has 
mastered the difficulties of his art, what is to be 
the nature of this distinction, and to what body 
of professors should the appeal be made? In 
the present day it is true that we have the degree 
of "doctor," but no unprejudiced person will 
say that this degree is granted to all who are 
competent to enter upon the duties of the musical 
profession. It is simply conferred upon those 
who can pay the fees, and pass a certain formal 
examination. However, therefore, this title may 
benefit the individual, no discredit can be thrown 
upon those who have not obtained it, since it is 
well known that some of the most eminent of the 
musical profession have never even thought of 
applying for it. A diploma, such as is given to 
all who pass the College of Surgeons, is therefore 
all that is required ; and to those who do not 
become public performers, or operatic composers 
— in which case the diploma is granted by the 
public — it would be of the utmost importance, as 
guaranteeing the reality of the position they 
assume. 

The necessity of this mode of granting certi- 
ficates being felt by the profession itself, it is 
obvious that from the profession the movement 
must spring. The public cares nothing about the 
matter ; and the government takes little heed of 
art. As in the medical and legal examinations, 
therefore, a recognised number of professors of 
the art must constitute a permanent board ; and 
from this board there can be no appeal. It is 
obvious that the legitimate place for these 
examinations is the Royal Academy of Music, 
an institution which has already spread around 



England a number of certificated teachers who 
have revolutionized the frivolous taste for art, and 
substituted a love for the pure and classical works 
of the great masters ; and if the profession could 
unite in this desirable object, there would be 
little doubt that the result must be beneficial to 
all. A movement like this might be the com- 
mencement of a national feeling in favour of the 
right of music to take that rank in the fine arts 
from which it has been so long unjustly excluded. 
It is even possible that eventually the governing 
powers might feel it a duty to extend their aid 
not only to art but to artists ; and if so, we see 
no reason why appointments akin to the 
Kapellemeister-ships of Germany should not be 
conferred upon those who have proved them- 
selves worthy of them ; nor, indeed, why some 
portion of the fund devoted to pensions for men 
who have attained eminence in art or science, 
should not be extended to those who have, 
during a long life, been universally recognised 
as the representatives of English music. 



ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
On Thursday, the 11th ult,, was produced the long- 
expected opera, She Stoops to Conquer, the libretto by 
Mr. E. Fitzball, and the music by Mr. G. A. Macfarren. 
The custom of taking well-known dramatic productions 
as subjects for operatic treatment appears lately to be on 
the increase ; and although we think it an open question 
whether a popular drama can be converted into a popular 
opera, when thrown into the lyrical form, we cannot but 
dissent from the practice when a sparkling comedy, 
which has for years held its place in public estimation by 
reason of its character and dialogue, rather than by its 
mere story, is cut up into detached pieces of poetry as 
vehicles for music, with just enough of the original 
author's words retained to make the audience wish for 
more. In the present instance it is an utter impossibility 
to shake off the feeling that you are seeing a comedy 
interspersed with music ; and this not because Mr. Fitzball 
has carelessly performed his task, or that Mr. Macfarren's 
excellent and characteristic music does not admirably 
tone with the subject, but simply because Goldsmith is 
our first love, and we do not wish the spell to be destroyed. 
We scarcely know whether Mr. Macfarren may have felt 
this in the composition of the work ; but if so, he has 
manfully wrestled with the difficulties, and achieved the 
success he richly deserves. The music of She Stoops 
to Conquer, it may be at once 6aid, is thoroughly 
English ; and this, after the mixture of styles to which 
we have latterly been accustomed at this national 
establishment, would be a great point in its favour, were 
there no other to recommend it. But happily it has, on 
its own merits, the highest claims to our consideration. 
It is the work of a conscientious artist, thoroughly con- 
versant with dramatic musical effect, a perfect master of 
instrumentation, and one imbued with a love for the 
highest forms of art. Hence we find that his real strength 
lies in the concerted music, which is throughout the 
opera written according to the best existing models, and 
with a power of development which keeps the attention 
alive, and prevents that weariness which must ever result 
from mere noisy masses of sound , unredeemed by artistic 
treatment. The overture, which was unanimously re- 
demanded, awakens at once the English feeling in the 
audience, and is in itself extremely effective. The 
second subject was excellently played by the wind 
instruments, especially by the clarinet ; and the most 
popular melody in the opera, " Am I not a pretty bar- 
maid," is also introduced, so that there is just sufficient 
to determine the character of the music to follow, which 
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is in fact precisely what an overture should be. The 
first act opens with one of the best things in it — a duet 
for Kate and Constance, " Oh summer morning," full of 
sparkling melody , and exquisitely written for the voices. 
Kate's cavatina, "What is this love," though Vocal and 
musicianlike in treatment, seems to want the repose 
which the words demand. In the village sports, there 
are some excellent choral effects ; and passing over Tony 
Lumpkin's song, " The cunning old fox." we have a very 
clever trio with chorus, " Thank you, sir, for your 
advice," for Marhw, Hastings, and Tony, leading to a 
well-constructed concerted piece, in which Tony is 
exulting at the idea of the joke he has played upon the 
travellers. In the next scene the old-fashioned air for 
the Squire, " Once again my father's hall," created quite 
a sensation ; and was encored most enthusiastically. The 
trio, in which the Squire details to Marhw and Hastings 
the military achievements of the Duke of Marlborough, 
contains some very excellent writing ; and the bold 
martial subject, interrupted by the angry protestations of 
Marlow and his friend, tells out most admirably. The 
duet, " Oh, it is sweet when lovers meet," for Constance 
and Hastings, is just the lover-like out pouring that we 
must expect under such circumstances ; but the scene 
which follows, in which Marlow's bashfulness prevents 
his holding any connected conversation with Kale, is full 
of effect, and worked up with infinite skill. The second 
act contains the best music in the opera. Constance's 
opening ballad, " Why sadly sighs the evening gale? " — 
most exquisitely harmonised— a sparkling song for Kate, 
" Am 1 not a pretty barmaid?" with a catching melody 
destined to be lisped out by many a pretty drawing-room 
barmaid — and the four-part song, " The cuckoo sings in 
the poplar tree," one of the most catching pieces of 
quaint old English music with which we are acquainted 
— follow each other in rapid succession ; and the finale to 
the act is most vigorously worked out, and unquestionably 
stands forth prominently as the most artistic writing in 
the whole work. 

In the third act we have an effective bustling trio, in 
which Tony attempts to read the letter ; but the best 
piece is the quintett, " Traitor to friendship's sacred ties," 
which is not only beautiful in itself, but happily conceived 
in a dramatic point of view, the Squire calling to his 
daughter from within the house, and thus mixing in the 
general effect with the singers on the stage. After a duet 
between Marlow and Kate, " To win a proud and wealthy 
bride," we come to a well-written finale, in which some of 
the themes of the opera are cleverly introduced; the 
soprano has a brilliant bravura passage, and the chorus 
concludes the opera with the melody of the barmaid's 
song. The acting and singing was excellent throughout. 
Miss Louisa Pyne never was in better voice ; and her 
vocalization was absolutely faultless. Both as Miss 
Uardcasile and as the assumed barmaid she looked 
extremely well ; and her acting in the scenes with 
Marhw would have been accepted with the utmost favour 
even in Goldsmith's comedy itself. The same may be 
said of Mr. Harrison, who in Marlow had a part admirably 
suited to him. Mr. Weiss as the Squire — who although 
somewhat out of his element as the old English gentle- 
man, was painstaking and sang well — and Mr. Perren as 
Hastings, were also entitled to the highest praise. Mr. 
II. Corri in the part of Tony Lumpkin somewhat over- 
acted the character — as, in fact, he generally does — but 
it was a difficult task to be compelled to provoke com- 
parisons with so many low comedians who have identified 
themselves with the part ; and in the concerted music he 
was invaluable. In the small part of Constance Neville, 
Miss Anna Hiles proved herself a valuable member of an 
operatic company, displaying a good mezzo-soprano voice, 
and a careful style of singing. The opera was extremely 
well placed upon the stage ; and, indeed, so perfect a first 
night has seldom been heard. Mr. Macfarren was 
summoned before the curtain at the conclusion of each 
act, and the success of the opera was most genuine and 
unequivocal. 



SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

On Friday, the 5th ult., a great Choral Meeting of the 
Sixteen-hundred Members of the London Division of the 
Handel Festival Choir took place, the vocalists occupying 
the entire orchestra and body of the hall ; and although 
this was strictly a rehearsal, and hardly perhaps, there- 
fore, open to criticism, we cannot refrain from expressing 
our opinion that the training of this choir by Mr. Costa 
is a triumph in the progress of music in England that 
must eventually effect the greatest results. Tlieir per- 
formance of Mendelssohn's difficult psalm, " When Israel 
out of Egypt came," written for an eight-part chorus, 
was beyond all praise. Not only was each part admirably 
sustained, but the points were taken up with a precision 
only attainable by those who are earnest in their work, 
and who submit their entire will to the unlimited control 
of a conductor so unerring and vigilant as Mr. Costa. 
We trust that the rehearsal of this fine, but unaccountably 
neglected, composition is preliminary to its public per- 
formance with full orchestra, during the coming season. 
In anticipation, we presume, of the approaching Shakes- 
peare Jubilee, the choir also sang many of the compositions 
written to his words, amongst which the madrigal, " As 
it fell upon a day," by Lord Mornington ; Purcell's 
chorus, " Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell ; " Mac- 
farren's excellent choral song, "Orpheus, with his lute," 
and Stevens's well-known glee, "Ye spotted snakes," 
were especially noticeable, as specimens of the manner in 
which a large body of vocalists can be brought under 
entire subjection. 

The performance of Mendelssohn's T.obgesang given 
by the Society on Friday, January 29th, too late for 
notice in our last number, was repeated on Monday, 
the 8th ult., and attracted one of the largest audiences 
ever assembled in Exeter Hall. We have always en- 
tertained the firmest conviction that this magnificent 
composition required only to be placed frequently before 
the public to achieve the same popularity as " Elijah ;" 
and now that it has been taken in hand by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, aided by the indefatigable exertions 
of its conductor, Mr. Costa, there can be little doubt that 
it will become one of the most attractive works of the 
many which this Society has rescued from comparative 
neglect. We do not believe that so fine a performance 
of the Cantata has before been heard in this country. 
We need scarcely say that Mr. Sims Reeves fully sup- 
ported the fame he has justly acquired as a singer of 
sacred music, in the somewhat arduous tenor part, espe- 
cially in the fine piece of declamation, " Watchman, will the 
night soon pass ? " which was delivered with the elo- 
quence of a true artist. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington 
sang the air, " Praise thou the Lord," with much 
effect ; although we could scarcely feel that the purity of 
Mendelssohn's music seemed to accord with the somewhat 
exaggerated style which may pass current in the brilliant 
and showy music of the concert-room. With Madame 
Sherrington's natural endowments, however, we have little 
doubt that — if she be really in earnest — she may make a 
name in the sacred, as she has hitherto done in the 
operatic style ; and if so, we are convinced that her fine 
voice will always ensure her a ready welcome. We must 
not omit to mention the very promising first appearance 
of Mrs. Sidney Smith, who in the duet with chorus, " I 
waited for the Lord," with Madame Sherrington, com- 
pletely won the sympathies of the audience by her 
pure and unaffected vocalization. After the Lobgesatig, 
came Rossini's glowing Stabat Mater, curiously con- 
trasting with the earnestly religious feeling of Mendels- 
sohn's Cantata. Not the less, however, was it welcomed 
by the audience; and deservedly so, for its delicious 
melodies, and power of holding the hearers within its 
fascination to the final chorus. On this evening, Mr. Sims 
Reeves sang the beautiful tenor air, " Cujus animam," 
(sung by Mr. Montem Smith at the previous performance) ; 
and Mr. Santley gave the " Pro peccatis" so admirably, 
as to call forth an encore, which he was compelled to 
respond to. The other vocalists were Madame Lemmens- 



